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employed at a low economic level on the Is nd or to producing
from that land the largest quantities of needed crops? Such
scepticism has to fight a centuries-old national tradition
that makes of the advancing farmer the great folk hero. Not
until the independent settlers had made the forest, then the
prairie, then the High Plains into plough-land, was the
great American folk-movement over. The ballads of the
nation fight the figures of the agronomists. So far the ballads
have it.
For the winning of the West, the making of all
America, bred its legends, not only the legends of the great
pathfinders^or great Indian fighters, but of the bringers of the
gifts of civilization. There was the legend of Johnny
Appleseed, that John Chapman who carried his apples
all over the West, most famous of those who:
In the days of president Washington,
The glory of the nations,
Dust and ashes,
Snow and sleet,
And hay and oats and wheat,
Blew west,
Crossed the Appalachians.
And with   the wheat and the hay and the apples   came
civilization:
A ballot-box in each apple,
A state capital in each apple,
Great high schools, great colleges,
All America in each appfe.1
Men like Johnny Appleseed, like the bold South Carolina
woman who introduced indigo culture, like John Rolfe who
did more for the future by curing Virginia tobacco than by
marrying Pocahontas, like Edmund Ruffin who found^ the
way to restore the wasted lands of tide-water Virginia, a
hundred plant-and-cattle breeders, these were the American
equivalents of Pallas and Flora and the other Greek and
Roman benefactors of the husbandmen. To the prairie
farmer's clever son, the Georgics were the most relevant
1 Vachel Lindsay, " In praise of  Johnny Appleseed," Collected Poems
(Macmillan.)